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THE PIER AND HARBOUR OF LEITH. 
( With an Engraving. ) 


There is something peculiarly animating in 
the ceaseless bustle and commotion which 
characterize a sea-port town. _ The continuous 
arrival and departure of the ships,—the influx 
of foreigners,—the crowds of sailors,—and 
the busy scene presented on the quays, possess 
a charm unknown to him who has spent his 
days in inland towns, or rural districts. In the 
forests of masts which ‘fills the docks, he sees 
but inexplicable confusion—he is bewildered 
with the roar of steamers, the shouts of the 
seamen, the din of waggons and cars, the 
perpetual turmoil of landing and embarkation, 
and'in the discord that reigns around he finds 
neither sympathy nor pleasure, and is surprised 
how people can exist in sucha vortex. To 
others, however, the ever-changing incidents 
of ports and harbours are a source of continued 
enjoyment, and thus it is that, in this life, 
| that which contributes to the happiness of one, 
only entails misery on another. 

Our earliest reminiscences are associated 
with the scene faithfully depicted in the en- 
graving. There it was that we first gazed on 
the monarchs of the deep, that conveyed earth’s 
produce to and from distant shores—looked, 
in youthful wonderment, on the quaint figure 
and dress of the Dutchman—the slovenly garb 
of the Norwegian—and the national costume 
of the East—first descried, in the offing, one 
of England’s naval bulwarks, and began to 
teflect that there must be other ports, and 


cities, and nations than those we had as yet 
beheld. How often, as we stood on that noble 
pier, witnessing the departure of outward- 
bound ships, have we longed to accompany 
them to foreign climes, and sojourn with 
strangers in distant regions, and learn if all 
countries were as our own, and all ports like 
the port of Leith—how anxiously have we 
panted to visit the cities of turbaned Turks, or 
the abodes of smoke-loving Dutchmen, as the 
vessels that conveyed them homewards faded 
from our sight, and how vividly did our young 
imagination picture their arrival at friendly 
shores, amid the welcomes of their own 
countrymen! Alas! these puerile fancies were 
never gratified to satisfaction, and though, 
through after years, we have been enabled to 
form a higher estimate of the naval supremacy 
and commercial importance of our native land, 
than when we dreamt of no seaport more 
extensive than that where our earliest days 
were passed, still does Memory, in her retro- 
spective glances, love to dwell on the happy 
associations for ever connected with Leith 
and its harbour. 


Leith itself presents no captivating attractions 
for the stranger, especially if he have previ- 
ously gazed on the beauties of the Scottish 
capital. It possesses all the features of most 
maritime towns—a degree of bustling business, 
conducted in narrow streets and dingy courts, 
relieved by few public buildings worthy of 
admiration, if we except its Custom House 
and High School. During the last twenty 
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years, however, several extensive improvements 
have taken place—the thoroughfares have been 
widened, spacious docks excavated, and the 
port rendered more commodious and accessible. 

The principal trade of Leith is with the Baltic, 
in the importation of wines, brandy, fruit, rice, 
sugar, and dyeing materials, and numerous 
extensive bonding and shipping warehouses, 
for the reception of these commodities, face 
the harbour, and are scattered throughout the 
town. Its manufactures, though not exten- 
sive, contribute greatly to its prosperity, and 
embrace a variety of goods, as glass, sugar, 
ropes, and articles connected with shipping ; 
it is thus, by its own and its foreign trade, 
secured against those sudden and calamitous 
reverses which towns exclusively manufacturing 
frequently suffer, and in general the inhabit- 
ants are raised above that poverty and abject 
wretchedness which are too often exhibited in 
inland cities. 

Leith is honoured in being the “ royal port”’ 

ef Scotland. In August, 1561, the ill-fated 
Mary arrived here, to assume that crown which 
she purchased with a brief life of misery and 
an ignominious death. Elizabeth, it is said, 
having denied her protection in her voyage from 
France, directed the English ships of war to 
intercept the young queen’s passage, but a 
dense fog prevailing, Mary’s galleys eluded her 
rival’s designs, and anchored safely in the port 
of Leith. Her subjects, unprepared to pay 
due honours on her arrival, crowded round the 
beach, and rent the air with their joyous 
acclamations, but the contrast presented, in the 
humble preparations made for her reception, to 
the splendour and gaiety of the French court, 
saddened the heart of the widowed queen. 
She was escorted to her palace of Holyrood, 
and in the evening some hundreds of Scottish 
musicians assembled under the windows of the 
royal chamber, and commemorated her welcome 
in serenades. This incident afterwards afforded 
the ground work of the Ettrick Shepherd’s 
exquisite poem of the ‘‘ Queen’s Wake.” 


lapse of two hundred and sixty-one years, on 


‘instant was held as sacred ground. The provost} 


How different a scene was enacted, after a 


the debarkation of His Majesty George IV. | tg 


at the port of Leith! The thunder of cannons 
announced the important event that royalty 
had again neared the Scottish shores—a mag- 
nificent aquatic procession was arranged to 
welcome the landing of the monarch—music 
lent its charms to enchant the ceremony—a 
thousand gaily trimmed boats floated in the 
harbour—the scaffoldings, roofs, and windows 
hung with spectators, and amid the shouts of 
the populace, the cheers of the tars, the peal 
of the batteries, and the strains of the pibroch, 


and the imprint of the royal foot from that 


and magistrates from the capital, accompanied! 
by the Scottish nobility, and greater than all,| 
the Great Unknown himself, awaited to receive! 
His Majesty, and conducted him along the| 
flower-strewn path to the royal carriage!| 
A few brief years have rolled away, and where) 
are those who figured in the gorgeous pagean- 
try ? 
Leith Harbour was granted to the citizens 
of Edinburgh, in 1320, by a charter from king! 
Robert I. About the middle of the sixteenth] 
century, Mary of Guise, in her zeal to check) 
the progress of the Reformation, introduced 
subsidiary troops from France, and fortified| 
the north side of the harbour for tlieir reception,| 
The buildings she then erected remained until] 
1560, when they fell into the hands of the| 
Lords of the Congregation, and were razed to 
the ground. On their site Oliver Cromwell 
afterwards reared a citadel, which he made his) 
head-quarters, and which, when in a ruinous 
state, was occupied by Macintosh of Borlam,: 
one of the chiefs in the rebellion of 1715, 
Commerce, however, has now claimed this! 
military post, and the space once occupied by: 
the cannon of contending governments, is) 
converted into spacious docks. 

The pier of Leith, ftom which our view is 
taken, extends a considerable distance into the! 
sea, and offers a delighful summer promenade] 
It commands a wide range of the magnificent] 
scenery of the Frith, the island of Inchkeith, 
the distant coasts, and the adjacent city of the| 
modern Athenians—such as they appeared 


“ When Mary turned her wandering eyes 
On rocks that seemed to prop the skies, 
On palace, park, and battled pile : 

On lake, on river, sea, and isle ; 

O’er woods and meadows bathed in dew, 
To distant mountains wild and blue, 
And thought the isle that gave her birth 
The sweetest, mildest land on earth.” 


From this point especially the hills in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh appear to advap- 
e. To the right the frowning Castle looks 
down on the verdant slopes beneath—the Calton 
hill rises to exhibit the monuments erected on 
her summit in honour of the mighty dead, thei 
unfinished national church appearing like thei 
ruins of some mighty temple—while to the leh 
Arthur’s Seat towers above its rivals, ani] 
oftimes conceals its head in the clouds. A 
noble panorama thus encircles the pier of| 
Leith, which in richness, variety, and extent] 
is perhaps unequalled in the whole range of 
Scottish scenery. 


the king stepped on his Scottish dominions, 
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THE PURITAN SON. 
( By the author of “ The Brothers,” “ Cromwell,” etc. ) 


In the West Riding of Yorkshire, not many 
miles removed from the line of the great North 
Road, singularly and somewhat romantically 
situated on a vast rocky hill, projecting sternly 
and abruptly into the lonely valley of the Nid, 
stands the old borough town of Knaresborough. 
As you approach it from the south, the aspect 
it presents is singularly wild and picturesque. 
A long line of steep lime-stone crags, running 
from east to west, limits the view in front; the 
river, deep, black, and sullen, wheeling along 
below their base in many a turbid ripple, until 
it skirts their western cape, a huge and perpen- 
dicular crag of shaley lime-stone, crowned by 
the massy relics of an old Norman keep, rifted 
and grey, and overrun with immemorial ivy, 
but still majestic in their hoary grandeur. 
Beneath the shelter of this formidable keep— 
which, in its day, before the levelling force of 
| gunpowder had reduced warfare to a mere matter 
of scientific calculation, had been deemed quite 
impregnable—the straggling country town 
climbs the hill-side from the stream’s level, 
where the road is carried over a narrow, high- 
backed bridge of stone, in one long zigzag 
street, so perilously slippery and steep that the 
most daring riders dismount from their surest 
horses, whether ascending or d ’scending, until, 
the summit gained, it expands into a neat 
borough, with market-place, and _hostelries, 
and banks, and churches, all overlooked, how- 
ever,-and commanded by the old castle; and, 
in its turn, overlooking and commanding the 
wide range of hilly country of which it occupies 
the extreme and highest promontory. 

Such is the picture it presents to the traveller 
of the present day, and singularly beautiful is 
that picture. The huge grey ruins and the 
stained lime-stone precipices, relieved and set 
| Off by the deep emerald verdure of the wide 

pastures in the valley, and the dark foliage of 
the hanging woods which skirt the margin of 
\the river; the stream itself here dark and deep 
jand silent, and there flashing like silver in the 
} sunlight, and brawling noisily about the base 
im Of the great castle-rock ; and, more than all, 
bthe life and animated bustle of the modern 
town, contrasted with the dim memories and 
solemn silence of those old towers, which frown 
Upon the noisy thoroughfares of men, most 
like a grim and ghastly skeleton, glaring down 
from the Gothic niche of some cathedral church 
Upon the merry sports of thoughtless childhood. 
Far different was the scene which Knaresborough 
presented towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century, some few weeks later than the fatal 
field of Marston, whereon, untimely sacrificed 


and vainly, by the mad rashness of Prince 
Rupert, the flower of England’s loyal chivalry 
lay weltering in their gore, for one who neither 
prized their faith nor sorrowed at their fall. 
Those ruins, shapeless now, and undistin- 
guished from the grey crags around them, 
were then a proud and lordly castle—that huge 
and rifted pile, that frowns above the lesser 
fragments, was the square dungeon keep, with 
battlemented turrets at each erial angle, and 
bartizans for shot of arquebuss and musquetoon, 
and embrasures for heaviest ordinance—while 
around it swept the massy flankers, with thir- 
teen strong round towers, well garnished with 
the lighter cannon of the day, sakers and cul- 
verins and falcons: and without these, still in 
concentric circles, half-moon and counterscarp 
and ravelin, glacis and rock-hewn moat—a 
mighty fortress for the king, whose banner, 
hoisted there by the fugitives from that disas- 
trous field, still waved defiance to his foemen. 
It was a bright October morning with which we 
have to do; the sun was pouring a broad flood of 
light over the fertile vale, with its green meadow- 
land, its hanging woods, its ruddy cornfields, and 
its bright river; over the town and castle, 
crowded, this with fierce steel-clad veterans, mus- 
tered beneath the royal standard, that with the 
yeomanry and burghers, like their more regular 
comrades, in arms for church and king against 
the leaguring hosts of Cromwell; over the 
camp, the lines, the outposts of the puritans, 
which hemmed the destined town about with, 
as it were, a wall of iron. Upon the heights, 
just to the eastward of the town, the fierce 
enthusiastic Lilburne had fixed his quarters, 
and hoisted the broad red cross of the parlia- 
ment, and thence, on every side, had drawn 
his lines about the borough; the bridge and 
the high road, on the south side, were kept by 
a brigade of pikes and two strong bands of 
horse arquebusiers; the meadows and the vale 
were swept by four full regiments of the far- 
famed invincibles, the ironsides of Cromwell; 
the woods were filled with sharp-shooters, the 
roads blocked up with mounds and trenches, 
and all the north side of the town exposed to a 
tremendous fire from fifty wide-mouthed cannon, 
which, covered from the castle guns by a pro- 
jecting hillock, battered the dwellings of the 
hapless burghers without remorse or respite. 
Nor were the besieged passive in the meantime, 
or fearful. Bright sheets of flame would leap 
out, ever and anon, from the dark castle em-~ 
brasures, and clouds of snow-white smoke 
would swathe the giant keep in their dense 
vapoury shroud, and with a roar that told the 
awful tale of civil warfare even to the distant 
walls of York, the heavy shot would plunge 
into the serried columns of the leaguers, thin- 
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ning their ranks, indeed, and shaking for a 
moment their array, but daunting not their 
fiery courage, nor damping their enthusiastic 
zeal. And now, with the long roll of drums 
and the soul-stirring flourish of the horn and 
bugle, from this point or from that of the 
beleaguered town, the cavaliers would sally 
out on their besiegers. Now by some ford of 
the swift river, neglected because thought 
impassable, a little troop of gentlemen, superbly 
mounted on high-blooded chargers, fluttering 
with lace and waving with tall plumes and blue 
embroidered scarfs, would dash upon some 
picquet of the puritans, and drive them back, 
scattered and broken and cut down, to the 
main body; and then, forced to retreat in turn, 
would fall back, foot py foot, firing their 
petronels and musquetoons from every hedge 
and coppice, and charging again and again on 
their pursuers from every spot of vantage, till 
they had gained the river; then they would 
wheel, throw in one shattering volley, swim 
through the eddying waters, and raise their 
gallant cheer, ‘God for King Charles!” in 
safety. Now it would be a steadier and sterner 
effort ; a heavy column would rush out, pike- 
men and musqueteers and horse, in one dense 
body, bearing the outposts in at the pike’s 
point, carrying some redoubt, and then de- 
ploying in its front, until the pioneers and 
axemen should spike its guns, fill up its ditches, 


of a redoubt, or the success of a sally. 


and level its defences to the ground. Incessant 
were alarms and panics, sallies and feints and 
false attacks on the one hand; and on the other, | The beasts of burden, the domestic animals,| 
strict watches, stout resistance, guarded and 
sure approaches, for Lilburne knew right well 
the quality of his own troops—the nature of 
the force opposed to him. He had experienced 
otten in the field the fiery and resistless charges 
of the impetuous cavaliers; he knew that in 
the stoutest veterans of the parliament, none 
could be found who, for a single dash, could 
cope with the high-born and chivalrous adherents 
of the king; but he knew also that undisciplined 
and fiery gentlemen, how gallant and how 
desperate soever, would not endure the tedium 
of protracted operations, the dull monotony of 
a long siege, where passive opposition only can 
be offered, the lack of wine and the appliances 
of mirth, the scarcity of food, the daily suf- 
ferings, the daily waste, the daily growing 
anguish. He knew, and acted on this know- 
ledge. Vastly superior in his numbers, he 
cared not for the loss of a picquet ; he shook 
not at the defeat of an outpost, the destruction 
if 
evening saw the line of his circumvallation 
broken, the morning sun beheld his working 
parties on the ground repairing the defences, 


must be fruitless to annoy them, and evening 
found the lines again complete, but stronger, 
nearer, closer than before. Nor was this all, 
With his strong cavalry, he kept the country 
round in constant terror and excitement; he) 
cut off every convoy, before it well had left; 
the place from which it started ; he surprised) 
every stronghold of the cavaliers, at miles away) 
from the scene of his operations—he took and| 
garrisoned the loyal house of Ripley—he bat-| 
tered Spofforth Castle, the old, time-honoured| 
dwelling of the Percies ; he quelled the risings| 
of the Langdales, the Vavasours, the Slingsbys,| 
and the Stourtons. He indeed bridled the bold) 
valour of the West Riding, as he had boasted 
that he would—bridled it with a curb of iron! 
Yet Knaresborough still held out !—castle 
and town held out, through worn and wasted 
with fatigue and famine.—Hastily had the| 
brave defenders thrown themselves into that 
stronghold, scantily victualled as it was, ex- 
pecting succours from without, as it were, 
every hour, and prepared desperately to endure 
the utmost before submission to their hated 
foes. Hastily, rashly had they suffered them-| 
selves to be hemmed in, without a hope except! 
to die, and desperately had they borne up against! 
the tortures of that hot rashness. 
the moment had arrived. For three whole} 
days, the castle and the town had no food at 
all! All stores had, many days since, been| 
exhausted ; the very grass that grew upon the| 
ramparts had been all gathered, all consumed!| 


the very vermin, had been sought eagerly for 
food—had been devoured greedily—till no) 
more could be found at all in that most miserable| 
town. There was no one house but had lost| 
some of its inmates, by that most terrible of| 
deaths, mere famine!—and it was on the} 
youngest, the fairest, the loveliest, the most] 
beloved, that the dread doom fell first. The 
streets were heaped with carcasses, for now the} 
living lacked the strength, the energy to bury, 
their own dead! Thrice had the burghers risen} 


surrendering to the puritans, to free them from 


grey-headed cavalier, who held that last strong- 


from his duty. Three times, repulsed from the 


populace rushed out to the besieger’s camp, 
throwing themselves upon the mercy of thei 


protected by so powerful masses that any sally 


foes, and hoping so to force their way into the 


oer n ocr 


And now 


against the castle, to force its commandant, by] 
that lamentable durance; and thrice had the] 


hold for an unthankful monarch—while thei 
tears streamed hot and heavy down his emaciated 
cheeks, and his heart throbbed as if it would: 
burst his bosom, for very pity—ordered they 
castle guns to play with grape upon the famished i 
wretches, whose despair would have forced him) | 


castle by their friends, had that most haplesmy 


| 
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open country, and three times, at pike’s point, 
had they been driven back into that town of 
sepulchres and charnel houses. 

It was the third day that no particle of food, 
except some scraps of leather, roasted or sod- 
dened into soup, had passed the lips of any of 
the garrison, on which a sad deputation of the 
townsmen waited for the fourth time, upon the 
captain of the castle. They came not now in 
turbulence, hoping to force submission, but 
tearfully and on their bended knees, to beg the 
stern old veteran, as they deemed him, that 
for the love of God, by all his hopes of Hea- 
ven, he would have mercy—not on them, they 
said, “for we are men, and can endure the 
utmost, but for our wives, our perishing wives 
and children !” 

“My friends,” he answered, “TI feel for 
you—God is my judge I do!—and here, here is 
| my witness that none hath heavier cause to feel 
‘than I have,” and as he spoke, he opened the 
door of an inner chamber, and showed to those 
worn deputies the corpse of a fair, light-haired 
‘youth, stretched on a pallet bed, emaciated 
beyond all conception—yea! literally wasted 
ito the bones! ‘* Look there!”’ he said, “look 
Mm there! Six little days ago that famished, cold, 
i dead carcass was the most fair, the sprightliest, 

ithe bravest, the best, the noblest boy in all 
i wide England! You see him as he lies there— 
my boy, my glorious boy!—oh, God! last 
pledge of my lost angel, who dying, left him 
tomy paternal care, which here is proved for 
ever! Gentlemen, ye are answered ;—when 
my king’s orders reach me to yield up this hold, 
then will I give it up—till then, please God, I 
shall maintain it; and so long as my trusty 
fellows have boots, and sword-belts, and butf 
jerkins, we shall not lack a meal. So, my 
friends, fare ye well.” 

To this there was no answer; from this lay 
no appeal.—They went away, as they had 
come, despairingly; they betook themselves 
to their inhospitable homes, to their wan, 
starving families, and sat them down beside 
their fireless hearths, to pray for resignation, 
and for death to put an end to tortures which 
were fast becoming too terrible to bear. So 
the bright hours of daylight rolled over them 
unheeded, and the dark night came on—that 
}season of repose and quiet, season of respite 
from all cares, relief from every woe—yet 
| brought it no repose, no respite to the mourn- 
}ers of that city! The groans of manly agony, 
}blent with the wailings of expiring infancy, 
}and the faint sobs of women, suppressing their 
own agonies, lest they should rend the hearts 
ofothers, went up that livelong night to Heaven ; 
and there were humble prayers breathed out 
ftom penitent Christian bosoms; and there 
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were wild, impatient, fierce ejaculations, which 
those who uttered them called prayer; and 
there were desperate blasphemies and curses, 
such as fiends howl out against the throne of 
grace, too fearful to be written! 


In a low chamber of a lonely dwelling, close 
to the outposts of the enemy—looking down, 
indeed, upon the glacis and the dry moat of the 
town—there sat an aged man shivering above 
the last expiring embers of his last brand—it 
was the last small fragment of the door, that 
dying brand! All else, the floor, the furniture, 
the casements, had been consumed already. 
Upon the hearth, beside the embers, there 
stood a mug of water, and a large dish, covered 
with thrice-gnawed bones, part of a horse’s 
ribs, clean picked and broken, so as to reach 
the marrow. He was a tall and stately figure, 
was that aged man, and he had been strong, 
sinewy, and vigorous even in his old age; but 
now his form was bent and all his limbs con- 
tracted ; the skin, yellow as parchment, was 
drawn tight across his withered brow; his nose 
was terribly, unnaturally sharpened, like the 
nose of a corpse ; his eye was dim and lustre- 
less; his ashy lips were glued together with a 
thin frothy slaver. Yet he had fought that 


morning in a fierce skirmish, which had well- 
nigh brought in a drove of cattle, and had only 


been driven back by a charge of the Ironsides, 
a troop of which, commanded, too, by his own 
son, had fallen upon their flank, and borne 
them back into the town, when confident of 
victory and full of high anticipation. 


His corslet and buff coat were not yet laid 
aside ; his plumed hat was cast listlessly beside 
him on the ground, but his blue baldric still 
sustained his rapier, spotted with many blood 
gouts, and, in the buff belt round his waist, 
his pistols, with the hammers down, and pans 
black with smoke, showed that he had not 
removed them since he had thrust them back 
into his girdle, just fired in the heat of action. 
There he sat, with his hands clenched and his 
teeth hard set, silent, yet cursing in his heart 
that recreant son, whom he had never forgiven 
—no! never for one moment’s space !—that 
he had joined the parliament against the king, 
and on whose head now invoked the direst of 
calamities, that, by his too successful charge, 
he had cut off the last relief from that sad 
starving city. 

Suddenly a faint sound fell on his ear, as of 
one clambering up the glacis. The old man 
listened, acutely, breathlessly, as though life 
were dependent on his sense of hearing !— 
again it came, clearer and louder, nearer than 
before. Sword in hand, on the instant the 
veteran sprang to the narrow casement which 
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overlooked the moat and glacis, and there, 
scarce three feet from the window, in the steel 
cap and corslet, the scarlet cassock, and un- 
shapely boots of Cromwell’s Ironsides, stood 
a tall slender figure. The moon, which was 
dimly wading through the uncertain clouds, 
feebly defined the outlines of his form, and 
half revealed, as the old man fancied, the shapes 
and weapons of a score or two of his fanatical 
companions in the dark hollow of the moat 
below him. 

Treason—to arms—ho !—treason!” shouted 
the wretched father, at the utmost pitch of his 
querulous attenuated voice; but ere he had 
well syllabled the words, a faint and well re- 
membered sound responded to his high-pitched 
clamour. 

Hist !—Father,’—it said— Father—it is 
I—I have brought hither food and wine, at 
great risk of my life—approach, quick! quick ! 
and take them; | will return to-morrow and 
crave thy blessing !”’ 

“Out on thee! Dog and traitor—die in thy 
treason, and thy gifts perish with thee!—Ho! 
treason! to arms! treason!” 

And now the cry reached wakeful ears, and 
was again repeated and again—‘ Ho! treason! 
to arms! treason !’’—and lights were seen 
flashing along the ramparts, and trumpets were 
blown through the streets, and sentinels were 
heard continually challenging, and hasty foot- 
steps, and the clash of arms, drew nearer 
every moment; and still that aged man, im- 
placable, and steeled against his son by bitter 
hate, shouted, ‘‘to arms! to arms!”’ ard called 
the hue and cry that way with frantic energy. 

“YT will not be so balked—thou wilt repent 
this, father,” said the young man, advancing 
nearer. 

‘* Pray God I live to see thee hanged; I will 
repent this never !—approach me not, or I will 
rob the hangman of his due, and with mine 
own hand slay thee!” 

“Thou wilt not, father,” replied the other, 
as he laid his hand on the casement, and reach- 
ing into the chamber, set down upon the floor 
a small rush basket, and a tall flask of wine,— 
“thou wilt not, father—seeing that 1 have 
risked my life to bring thee meat and wine. I 
knew not, till to-day, that thou wert in this 
lamentable town !” 

At first the old man listened, and seemed 
even somewhat mollified, but as his son alluded 
to the situation of the town, all his old rage 
returned, and with the words, “ Die, dog!” 
he lounged full at his heart with his drawn 
rapier—the blow took effect, full on the polished 
corslet, and glanced off, inflicting a deep 
wound on his left arm, and hurling him to the 


ground. 


“Ha! have I slain thee?—Ha! so perish} 
all the enemies of good King Charles!” 

“ Praised be God,” replied the Puritan} 
‘‘ praised be God, that sin is spared to thee— 
farewell | 

‘Ho! guard—this way,” shouted the veteran, | 
now more incensed than ever, “ho! guard—| 
this way!” 

‘And with their arquebusses, and their slow, 
matches lighted, a party of the night-watch| 
rushed in from the street—the ruthless father| 
pointed them to the figure of his flying son, 
and a quick volley followed—another—and| 
another,—and all along the ramparts, from) 
every battlement and crenelle, the sharp clear] 
flashes of the random musquetry streamed out) 
into the midnight darkness—and the loud rattle 
of the shots startled the sentinels of Lilburne} 
on their posts, throughout the whole of the 
beleaguering hosts. 

Escaping from the random volleys, the young] 
man hurried to his quarters, but ere he reached 
them, he was met by the grand rounds, inter. 
rogated, seized, dragged to head-quarters, tried 
for communicating with the enemy by a drum- 


head court-martiai, and sentenced to be hanged fi to 
upon the morrow, between the glacis and thei is 
lines—before two hours had passed. Mean. be 
while the old man fed—coolly fed on the meat, gr 
and quaffed the wine his child—his betrayed fo 
child—had brought him—then mocked thefM in 
throne of mercy with a prayer, and lay down, m 
and slept soundly—while that same childi pr 
watched in a military dungeon, and prayed fori th 
mercy to his soul, which must be with its God se 
to-morrow. de 
The morning dawned, and the accursed gallows sc 
stood there erect between the glacis and thei im 
lines—and the death-drums were beating through th 
the camp—and the Parliamentarians mustered fi le: 
to punishment parade, with their war weaponsii 0; 
trailed, and their grim visages suffused withil wi 
more than their accustomed gloom. ag 
The fearful tale was known—at once, almost wl 
instinctively it was revealed—all means weregi m 
taken, and all methods tried to preserve thei st 
victim son—threats of retaliation—proffers off th 
terms — entreaties — ransom — bribes — but all m 
were tried in vain. te: 
In the full blaze of noon, before the besieged an 
town, before the besieging army, before meni no 
angels, God—the son died on the gallows tree, an 
victim of filial piety—martyr to military dis 
cipline—and the ruthless old man, who haij A 
consigned his own child to that fearful doom th 
looked on, and strove to smile, and wouldj m 
have braved it out even to the end—but thei an 
offended majesty of nature stood forth in its to, 
dread might,—the fierce revulsion of conflicting si 
passions conquered the wretched clay,—with@™ th 
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the sneer on his lip, and the bold evil words 
upon his tongue—he staggered—fell !—they 
lifted him up, but he was dead. 

That night, a courier with a white flag paused 
at the outposts of the Roundhead-. It was a 
messenger from Charles, licensing his com- 
mander to surrender his good and faithful town 
of Knaresborough—and the next day the gar- 
rison marched out with colours flying, and 
drums beating, and all the honours of war 
granted them,—and filed in their superb array 
beneath the gibbet and the corpse of him who 
died a felon’s death, for succouring a father at 
his need! Oh! the mortality of warfare! The 
glory of the victor! 


RAMBLES OF A RHYMESTER. 
BY JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 


FOURTH LETTER. 
Chipping Norton, April, 1842. 

Dear Sir,—After posting my last letter, I 
proceeded to the church of Stratford, which is 
well situated, standing quietly aloof from the 
town. The pathway leading to the vestibule 
is bordered with lime trees, whose branches, 
being trained to embrace overhead, form a 
green and shadowy arcade. On setting my 
foot on the floor of the sacred edifice—sacred 
ina double sense—I involuntarily uncovered 
| my head, and paused for a moment ere I ap- 
| proached the poet’s grave. I was not aware of 
| the exact spot where his bones reposed, until 
seeing some strangers who, from curiosity or a 
deeper feeling, were stopping to read an in- 
scription at the other end of the church, I 
immediately joined them. The strangers left 
the spot to gaze upon other tombs, to me much 
less attractive, in different parts of the place. 
Of this I was rather glad than otherwise, as I 
wished to ‘look and linger, linger and look 
again,” without the obtrusive notice of those 
who might, possibly, mistake any outward 
manifestation of feeling on my part. Is it not 
strange that we should be compelled to restrain 
the natural expression of our best emotions, 
merely because the witnesses of our sighs or 
tears might think us either fools or hypocrites, 
and deem that a weakness which is one of the 
noblest attributes of our nature? But so it is, 
and on this account I was happy in being alone. 

The poet lies, side by side, with his . wife, 
at window of 
The stone which covers his re- 


Ann Hathaway, beneath the 
the chancel. 
mains is a plain flat slab, worn by many feet, 
and bearing the simple inscription of dates, 
together with the four lines of his own impres- 
sive epitaph. This stone, however, unassuming 
though it be, is of more value, and has 


attracted the gaze of a greater number of eyes, 
perhaps, than any sculptured, emblazoned, or 
Latin-inscribed mausoleum in the world. The 
window sent down no gorgeous hues upon the 
pavement, yet its light had a dim softness which 
fully compensated for their absence, giving a 
befitting religious twilight to the shrine of de- 
parted genius. For almost halfan hour I stood 
with my arms folded, and my looks riveted on 
that narrow spot of earth, till 1 lost all sense 
of outward being. My fancy peopled the 
solemn and silent aisles of the old church with 
a gathering cloud of those characters which 
that gigantic, all-sympathizing mind had created, 
and left as an imperishable legacy to the world 
of all time. Mournful and mirthful were there, 
of all sexes, aspects, and conditions. The 
wicked and unfortunate monarch—the agonized 
murderer and his victims—the sternly-sedate 
wise and the laughter-waking foolish—the 
ruthless conqueror and the cunning clown— 
the crafty statesman and the imperious priest 
—the honest soldier and the faithful follower— 
the injured queen and the love-sick maiden— 
the implacable Jew and the despairing Christian 
—the magician and the beldame—the dainty 
Ariel and the uncouth Caliban—the real of 
human life and the spiritual of the imagination 
—all, all were there! The type of every vice, 
the representative of every virtue, the embo- 
diment of every passion, were before me, stalking 
and jostling, frowning and smiling, weeping 
and laughing, in one great and tumultuous 
medley. The raging of remorse and the singing 
of innocence—the wailing of sorrow and the 
outburst of joy—the thunder-boom of war and 
the sweet voice of peace—the fierce denun- 
ciation and the supplicating prayer—the ob- 
streporous shouts of multitudes and the soft 
melodies of unearthly spirits—arose simulta- 
neously, shaking every rafter of the temple, 
and making a chorus at once so strange, so 
awful, so terrible, yet withal so entrancing, 
that I was compelled in spite of myself, as it 
were, to hear and see, to wonder at and endure, 
the vision my own busy fancy had brought 
before me! This splendid dream, however, 
was in a moment dispersed by a plain, short, 
anti-poetical specimen of female humanity, 
attired in a dingy gown, who, touching me on 
the arm, reminded me that I had kept her 
waiting a long time. And, oh ye gods! would 
ye believe it? she informed me that visitors 
might give what sum they pleased, but that a 
shilling was the fee usually expected. Whata 
sudden fall for the imagination! from Shakspere 
to a shilling ; from the intellectual and soul-felt 
impress of an Immortal Poet, to the metallic 
impress of the features of a Guelph! At that 
moment I felt as though a cup of nectar had 
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been dashed from my lips, and a dose of ver- 
juice forced down my throat. I paid the 
shilling, however, and when the dame told me 
that there were other tombs to be seen, such 
as that of a personal friend of Shakspere’s, and 
those of some aristocratic families, I declined 
inspecting them, feeling no desire to turn from 
the sun itself to look upon the vapours which 
had scarcely received a tinge from his bright- 
ness, 

Here I must be permitted to enter my humble 
protest against the practice of turning God’s 
house into an exhibition-room at any price ; 
more especially when its walls contain the 
precious relics of a Shakspere or a Milton, a 
Newton or a Franklin, a Howard or a Watt, 
or the great and good of any age or clime. 
Such relies ought, in justice, to be the common 
property of the world; and all who have the 
wish should be able to visit them without 
impediment, pecuniary or otherwise. Such 
raree-show work is unworthy a nation like 
ours, and is the cause of constant reproach 
from foreigners. The money exacted is not 
begrudged by those who visit such places ; but 
the principle is an illiberal one, and the sooner 
it is abolished the better. 

Returning to the church yard, my eye was 
offended by the prcfusion of gilding on the 
grave stones. Such vanity on the part of sur- 
viving friends and relatives, I think most 
ridiculous and highly reprehensible. Besides, 
it destroys, at least to the sight, the poetry of 
the place. The long grass growing over and 
about each ‘‘ narrow house of death,” the green 
moss creeping gradually over the grey stone, 
and the promiscuous situation of each humble 
monument, with an old patriarchal yew tree 
looming here and there, are to me far more 
pleasing and poetical than gorgeous marble, 
rank and file tombs, in Joint-Stock Company 
Cemeteries, bedizened with gold, and begirt 
with iron palings. I question whether one 
would find a Hervey, a Young, or a Blair, 
musing and meditating among such frippery 
and pride; I question whether the belated 
schoolboy, in passing through such places, 
would find 


“The long flat stone, 
With nettles skirted and with moss o’ergrown ;” 


or whether he would think of 
“Whistling aloud to keep his courage up.” 


This is a wonderful age in which we live; a 
high-pressure, matter of fact, utilitarian age, 
which seems as though it would annihilate all 
poetry, and remove or destroy all the old ob- 
jects of pleasant association. Huge factories 
are built in once lovely valleys—tremendous 


mountains—narrow and stagnant canals drag 
their lazy length through the land—rivers are| 
contaminated by the refuse of a thousand! 
manufactories—burial-grounds are of a most 
formal and mathematical cut, where a person| 
is employed to bury his fellow-mortals quite in| 
a business-like way, with as little trouble and| 
as little feeling as suits his convenience—we| 
are whirled over the earth and over the vast) 
sea, without enjoying the beauty of the one or| 
the grandeur of the other—steam ploughs are’ 
doing away with the simple ploughboy of your! 
ballads, and fast silencing the sound of the| 
flail—time-honoured ruins are removed as, 
nuisances, and coal pits or brick fields destroy 
their whereabouts—even old way-side inns,' 
with their snug nooks, where our forefathers 
were wont occasionally to forget their toils and 
cares, are becoming cither untenanted or levelled 
to the earth. The face of every thing, save 
Heaven, is undergoing a complete change, and 
though that change is productive of great good 
to the mass of mankind, yet the poet will not 
be censured for turning to the past, and sighing! 
for the things that were. Still the uninvaded 
skies will be left him, for no human power can, 
rend away their clouds, or trample out their, 
stars. Some portion of earth’s beauties will) 
remain for him; Spring will bud and blossom;| 
Summer will grow into gorgeous maturity ;| 
Autumn will put on his many-tinted mantle,| 
and scatter corn and fruitage over the land; 
and Winter, sternly-magnificent Winter, will! 
cast his pall upon the slumbering earth, and| 
sing his stormy anthems over it, till the bland| 
breathing of another year shall warn him to) 
depart. Man’s heart will continue to have its) 
feelings and affections, and his soul retain its| 
hopes, visions, and lofty aspirations ; woman| 
will be lovely, kind, and virtuous as heretofore, 
and children not the less fascinating and joyous.| 
Then let the poet despair not, for poetry, and 
the agents which give it birth, can never be! 
exhausted; for they are as indestructable as] 
the universe itself. 

While the impressions which my mind had 
received at the grave of our great dramatist| 
were yet vivid, and almost palpable, I quitted) 
the town on the road to Chipping Norton, 
where I was anxious to rest for the night. Up 
to this time, since my leaving home, the skies 
had worn one stainless and unbroken blue, and| 
the air had been close and sultry; but now af 
light gusty breeze sprung up, which I felt! 
betokened a storm. I had scarcely got a mile 
on my way when scattered clouds began to 
form, increasing in magnitude, and deepening 
in darkness, every moment. In half an hour 
the whole heavens were covered with a dense| 


railways stride over plains and pierce through 


rolling mass of clouds piled upon each other, 
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and having that peculiar aspect of mingled 
bronze and blackness, which is common in 
summer storms. As is usual with me at these 
times, I felt exceedingly languid—an oppres- 
sive weight lay on my temples, and, to add to 
my distress, there was not a house within sight. 
I have long had a presentiment, a false one no 
doubt, that I should one day be killed by 
lightning, and though I love to see the awful 
grandeur of the tempest, I fear it-at the same 
time. On this occasion, the loneliness of the 
spot, with not a human being, perhaps, within 
miles of me, increased my uneasiness, and I 
was undecided whether to proceed or to return 
to Stratford. When we are in the presence of 
some real or fancied danger, how active is the 
mind, how vivid the memory! recalling in a 
single instant the scenes and events of a whole 
life. Mine naturally reverted to home and its 
thousand associations. I could see the partner 
of my hopes, and my children, smiling in happy 
unconsciousness of my thoughts. I could see 
my parents, brothers, and sisters, and the friends 
I loved, seated round the social board, passing 
cruel jokes and singing unfeeling songs. I 
thought how dreadful it would be to meet my 
doom there, alone, not an eye to see me fall, 
not one being whom I loved to be near me at 
the terrible moment. While these fancies were 
passing through my mind, visible as pictures 
to the external sense, the storm was ripening. 
A portentous stillness reigned, broken only by 
the sound of a distant axe, which came singu- 
larly sharp to the ear. Not the twitter of a 
bird, nor the rustling of a leaf was to be heard; 
while the clouds seemed to droop almost to 
the tree-tops with the fire and rain they had 
gathered. At length came another gust of 
wind, carrying the dust along the road in a 
revolving pillar, and still the heavens were 
dumb. I was ina state of painful suspense, 
when some drops of rain began to fall; another 
breezy sigh passed my ear; a sudden flash met 
mein the face; and after a brief pause, the 
thunder burst from its lair, when down came 
the loosened waters in all the savage glory of 
the storm. At this moment I heard the sound 
of wheels behind me—it was the mail—T hailed 
it—and mounting on the box, and enveloped 
in the folds of an oil-cloth, was better able to 
brave the fury, and watch the progress, of the 
contending elements. In the company of the 


| coachman I felt much more at my ease, for 


there is a principle in human nature, which 
makes us dread being alone in the hour of 
s|danger; and we can resign ourselves to an 
awful fate with greater fortitude, when we have 
companions to share the peril or the pain. 
How strangely are we linked together! how 
inexplicably are we influenced by the presence 
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of each other! singly, how manifest is our 
feebleness; brought together, how confident 
we become ! 

The storm continued for upwards of an hour 
most beautifully wild. The lightning seemed 
to wrap us about like a fiery garment, and the 
thunder revelled among the cliffs of Cloudland, 
almost without intermission. ‘The rain fell 
with a steady violence, and occasionally a gust 
of wind would whirl it into a thousand misty 
eddies through the neighbouring valleys. 
Gradually, however, the heavens gave their 
burden to the earth—strips of blue sky broke 
forth—the lightning became less frequent and 
intense—the thunder retired to other regions, 
and muttered at a distance—the rain totally 
ceased—and ere the fall of twilight, the scene 
was as verdant, calm, and deliciously cool, as 
the mind could desire. The sounds of life 
were to be heard again, the low of cattle in the 
fields, the singing of birds to the setting of the 
sun, attuned the soul to peace, and made it con- 
scious of a renewed clear and thoughtful serenity. 

Just after nightfall we entered a village, and 
our coachman, who had been most communi- 
cative on the way, pulled up ata small inn, 
threw the reins into my hand, and entered the 
bar. He remained there some time, and I was 
beginning to get impatient, when he returned, 
and we proceeded on our journey. He seemed 
disposed to be silent, and being in a thoughtful 
mood also, I did not trouble him with questions. 
I fell into a kind of reverie, but hearing occa- 
sional sighs from our driver, I looked round, 
and saw him wiping tears from his eyes. After 
a pause I ventured to inqu‘re into the cause of 
his sorrow. He informed me that his mother 
had been upon a sick-bed for some time, and 
that when he visited her that night, he found 
her on the very brink of dissolution, and 
it was expected she would not live an hour. 
His duty, however, compelled him to leave 
her and his weeping family without delay, and 
‘*God knows,” said he, ‘‘ whether I shall see 
her again in life. Oh! she has been a good 
mother to me.” Here the poor creature’s grief 
burst out afresh, and in sympathy, I could not 
choose but keep him company. This little 
incident raised my companion very much in 
my estimation. Half an hour before, he had 
appeared to me an ignorant, rough, but hearty 
man, cast in too rude a mould to be subject to 
the finer feelings of our nature, but now his 
external aspect was forgotten. I looked into 
his soul, and found that he had affections in 
common with us all; that he could melt into 
tears at the anticipated loss of a beloved parent ; 
and felt no shame at revealing so natural a 
sorrow. Amid the whirl, the struggle, and 
the seeming calosity of the multitudes with 
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which we mingle in every-day life, who may 
tell the heart-throbs of anguish, the smothered 
groans, the involuntary tears, the vast amount 
of agony arising from a thousand causes which 
are immediately around us? Alas! we are too 
apt to take the surface as a sample of the core 
of society ; and those good and great men who 
have had the moral courage to enter the mine 
of social evil, laid open its deformity, and 
endeavoured to alleviate the sufferings of the 
millions, are deserving of more than human 
praise, and will receive their reward from a 
source which can neither be exhausted, nor err 
in the dispensation of its blessings. 

After a long ride, under the shadow of dark- 
ness, up a hill of considerable altitude, and 
reaching its summit, the full round moon, like 
a vast golden shield hung up in the halls of 
heaven, came suddenly into view; surprising 
and cheering us by its soft but brightening 
glory. Rising higher in the skies, and lessening 
as she rose, she looked benignly down on the 
gentle hills and unfenced corn fields around 
us. Now she glimmered through the black 
and broken masses of wood which skirted the 
road, and now she flashed across the tremulous 
face of some distant stream, disclosing a series 
of pictures of undefined sternness and softness, 
worthy the pencil of a Salvator or a Claude. 
At length, passing down an avenue of fir-trees, 
of a lonely and almost impenetrable aspect, we 
wound gently into the small town of Chipping 
Norton, which, situated in a valley, comes 
unexpectedly upon the traveller’s notice. 

Seated by a bright blazing fire, the first I 
had seen since I left the north, and surrounded 
by a mixed company of farmers and stable- 
men, I penned the following hasty stanzas, 
which may appropriately conclude this rambling 
letter :— 

STANZAS 
SUGGESTED AT THE GRAVE OF SHAKSPERE, 

Once mortal here, but now Immortal One, 

Thou great and glorious favourite of Fame, 
Thoughtful I stand upon thy grave alone, 

Tranced by the mighty magic of thy name; 

Filled with a slender portion of thy flame, 
Hither, a pilgrim I have proudly sped, 

To linger for a brief but happy space 


About the genius-hallowed resting place 
Of England’s honoured dead. 
King of the poet’s fair ideal land ! 
Thou of my country’s stars the brightest, best! 
I scarce believe me that I waking stand 
Where thy far-worshipped relics calmly rest; 
But yet this stone, these graven words attest 
That he whose voice hath charmed me slumbers near; 
And truly I rejoice that I am come, 
A lonely wanderer from my northern home, 
To pay my homage here. 


When I was yet a simple-hearted boy, 

I heard men whisper of thy wondrous powers, 
And it became with me a cherished joy 

To ponder o’er thy page in after hours, 

To bathe my spirit in the genial showers 


Of splendour shaken from thy meteor pen ; 
To fly with thee on fancy’s vagrant wings, 
Beyond the reach, the stain of earthly things, 
And earthly-minded men. 


I’ve laughed and mused, I’ve talked and wept with 


thee, 
Drunk with the kindling essence of thy lore, 
Until my inmost heart hath seemed to be 
With every happier feeling gushing ‘oer, 
And thoughts which stumbered in my soul before 
Have sprung to blessed being fast and bright, 
And visions wild, tumultuous, and strange, } 
With constant beauty and with constant change, | 
Have thrilled me with delight. 


Thy worldly wisdom hath great lessons taught ; 
hy playful wit hath cleared the brow of care ; 
Thy stormy grief hath many a wonder wrought; 
Thy joy hath conquered een the fiend Despair; 
Thy power hath laid the hidden secrets bare 
Of every human passion, good or ill, 
And mingled houen'e in thy presence placed, 
Who feel by thy gigantic arm embraced, 
Are creatures of thy will. 


Some look for glory in the field of strife, 
The fools aaa followers of unholy war, 
And some get foremost in the march of life, | 

Because self-chained to Mammon’s golden car— | 
But thou art higher, greater, nobler far | 
Than all who seek such false and vain renown ; | 
Thy name shall brighten on from age to age, 
But theirs shall keep no place on Memory’s page, | 
For time will tread them down. 


Thou should’st be sleeping on that lonely isle 
Where banished Prospero was wizard king, 
Where sweet Miranda gently did beguile 
Her father’s sorrows, like some holy thing— | 
There, through the sunny hours should Ariel sing | 
Melodious requiems above thy tomb, | 
And troops of midnight fays shou!d gather round | 
To brush the dews from off the moonlit ground, | 
And scatter buds of bloom. | 


No gaudy temple, reared by mortal might, 

Should rise around that sacred dust of thine— 

No arch save that which God hath filled with light, 
With suns that burn, and stars that coldly shine; | 
The simple sod should be thy only shrine, 

And proud green trees which whisper as they wave— 
But Argosies from every land should sweep 
Athwart the silvery bosom of the deep, 

With pilgrims to thy grave. 

T leave thee to thy slumbers ; I must 
Back to the struggles of my adverse lot, 

To feel the nameless agonies that flow 
From a cold world which understands me not. 
Greater than I may linger on this spot, 

Of many a language, and of many a hoes 
Some other bard of loftier mind may raise 
A song more sweet, move lasting, in thy praise. 

But none can love thee more. 


Anticipating the pleasure of addressing you 
again shortly from London, which may prove! 
the subject of several letters, I subscribe my-| 
self your friend, 

J. C. Prince. 


HAMBURGH. 


[From the same excellent authority to which we wer 
indebted for our late notice of the Hans Towns, we 
extract the following historical and descriptive sketch 
of the city of Hamburgh, written, of course, previous 
to the conflagration. } 


Hamburgh is the largest city in Germany 
after Vienna and Berlin, and by far the most) 
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important emporium of commerce. _ Its origin 
is attributed to Charlemagne. The founder 
chose for its site the most elevated spot on the 
north bank of the Elbe and the east bank of 
the Alster, about seventy-five miles from the 
German Ocean. Though at first merely the 


could not fail to make it in time a place of trade. 
It was several times destroyed by the neigh- 
bouring barbarians, yet it always recovered, 
and had attained considerable commercial im- 
portance at the beginning of the twelfth century. 
In the thirteenth century it concurred in the 


| formation of the Hanseatic League. Ti.] 1500 


it was confined to the space between the Elbe 
land the east bank of the Alster; but the west 
| bank was gradually built upon, especially by 
refugees from the Netherlands, who fled from 
| the tyranny of the Duke of Alva. Hence arose 
ithe new town, which increased so rapidly that 
| it was thought advisable to extend the walls so 
as to enclose it within the city. The actual 
| fortifications of the city were not further en- 
larged after this time, though some outworks 
were made and a fortified line was formed en- 
closing the suburb of St. George. Its rights 
as an estate of the empire were contested by 


such in 1618, it did not obtain a seat or vote 
in the Diet, the kings of Denmark claiming 
the sovereignty as counts of Holstein. Ham- 
burgh was obliged at different times to avert a 
threatened attack by the paymentof large sums, 
tilla convention with the house of Holstein 
in 1768 removed all difficulties; and in 1770 
it was confirmed by the emperor in its rights 
asa free city of the empire. The possession 
of the cathedral had been always claimed by 
the archbishops of Bremen, but it was assigned 
by the treaty of Westphaliain 1648 to Sweden, 
and afterwards passed to Hanover with the 
duchy of Bremen. The general effect of the 
repeated wars in Germany to the close of the 
| eighteenth century was favourableto Hamburgh, 
| by causing a great addition to its population 
jand its wealth, and extending its commerce. 

| In 1802 the cathedral and all the property 
| hitherto belonging to Hanover in the city and 
\ territory were finally assigned to Hamburgh, 
| and its independence still further secured. Thus 
|Hamburgh at the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century was one of the most flourishing, 
|happy, and opulent cities of the Continent. 
Its misfortunes commenced with the occupation 
of Hanover, in 1803, by the French, who 
seized Ritzebiittel, at the mouth of the Elbe, 
to prevent English ships from entering the 
tiver. Upon this the English instituted a most 
ngourous blockade, so that the commerce of 
|Hamburgh was paralyzed, and its direct mari- 


resort of fishermen, its advantageous position - 


the Danes, and though it was recognised as | 


‘time trade interrupted. It was compelled by 
French threats to advance two millions and a 
half of Banco marks (about 200,000J. sterling) 
to the estates of Hanover. After the’ pillage 
of Liibeck in 1806, Marshal Mortier with his 
_ corps occupied Hamburgh, and made the city 
pay sixteen millions of francs as a ransom for 
| the English goods in the warehouses. Though 
the French troops were withdrawn after, the 
treaty of Tilsit, and the city had for a short 
time a shadow of independence, it was still 
subject to numerous extortions from the French 
generals. The decrees of Berlin and Milan 
ruined the little remaining trade of Hamburgh, 
and the English goods which it had been forced 
to ransom were now confiscated and consigned 
to the flames. At the end of 1810 it was in- 
corporated with the French empire as the 
capital of the department of the Mouths of 
the Elbe. 

In 1813 the citizens hailed with rapture the 
entrance of a Russian corps, at the approach 
of which the French had evacuated the city. 
The old constitution was restored; a burgher 
guard of seven thousand men was formed, and 
two thousand of the inhabitants volunteered to 
| Join the allies, and the Russians repaired the 

fortifications, which had been partly razed. 
But the French soon returned and attacked the 
city on the Elbe side. The Russians, being 
too weak, withdrew, and Marshal Davoust 
and General Vandamme entered Hamburgh, 
which they treated with a degree of wanton 
severity that excited to the highest extent the 
sympathy and indignation of Europe. They 
imposed a contribution of two millions sterling; 
and being afterwards besieged, drove out forty 
thousand inhabitants in the depth of winter, 
and even seized the treasure deposited in the 
bank, amounting to about ,700,000/. sterling. 
An unhappy combination of circumstances 
enabled them to retain possession of it till May, 
1814. On the 26th of that month the old 
constitution was restored, and on the 8th of 
June, 1815, Hamburgh joined the German 
Confederation as a free Hanseatic city. For 
all its severe sufferings, including the robbery 
of the bank, a very inadequate indemnity was 
obtained from France at the peace. But the 
public spirit of the inhabitants, its internal 
resources, and its favourable situation, have 
gradually restored its former prosperity. 

The territory of Hamburgh, including the 
area of the city (which is nearly an oval four 
English miles in circumference), is about one 
hundred and fifty square miles, bounded on 
the south by the Elbe, and on the other sides 
by the Danish territories. It has likewise some 
islands in the Elbe, some parcels of land on 
the Hanoverian side of the river, and the 
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bailiwick of Ritzebiittel at ties mouth of the 
Elbe, in which is the harbour of Cuxhaven. 
Conjointly with Liibeck it has the bailiwick of 
Bergedorff, and the districts called the Vier- 
landen, sixteen miles from Hamburgh, with 
10,000 inhabitants. The population of Ham- 
burgh and its suburbs is 100,000; and that of 
the territory, including Bergedorff, between 
25,000 and 30,000. The great majority are 
Lutherans. The Roman Catholics may be 
from 5000 to 6000, the Calvanists 1500 to 
2000, and the English may fluctuate between 
1000 and 1500; the number of Jews is stated 
in some late works at 14,000, which we believe 
to be more than double the real number. In 
1824 it appeared from the bill of mortality 
that they could not exceed 4000. 

The constitution is a mixture of aristocracy 
and democracy. The senate, consisting of four 
burgomasters and twenty-four senators, with 
four syndics and four secretaries, has the exe- 
cutive power, and the sole right of proposing 
laws; but no laws can be made and no taxes 
imposed without the consent of the citizens in 
common hall. The citizens are divided into 
five parishes, each of which chooses thirty-six 
members to the council of one hundred and 
eighty, consisting—one, of fifteen elders, who 
are the guardians of the laws, and have the 


affairs of the churches and the poor under 


them; two of forty-five deacons, nine from 
each parish, who, with the elders form the 
council of sixty; and three of twenty-four sub- 
deacons from each parish : all these are obliged 
to appear in the common hall, where at least 
two hundred citizens must be present. I’rom 
this council is chosen the board of sixty, and 
out of that the fifteen elders or aldermen. 
Only the senators and the elders receive salaries, 
For the administration of justice there are 
various tribunals, In the last resort the decis- 
ion is with the High Court of Appeal for all 
the free cities, sitting at Liibeck. In the Ger- 
man Diet Hamburgh has one vote in the de- 
liberations, but in the select council it has a 
vote only in common with Libeck, Bremen, 
and Frankfort. Its contingent to the army of 
the Confederation is twelve hundred and ninety- 
eight men, and its contribution to the general 
fund 500 florins per annum, It has also an 
admirably organized burgher guard of nine 
thousand infantry, cavalry, and artillery. 
The interior of the city by no means corres- 
ponds with its commercial importance and its 
wealth. As in most of the old fortified towns 
of Germany, the streets are in general narrow, 
irregular, and dark; the houses old-fashioned 
and awkward, and yet not interesting to the 
lovers of antiquity. In modern times hand- 
some houses have certainly been erected in 
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some streets, but day are exceptions. Some 
streets in the New Town are indeed broader 
and more regular, but that is all. Nor can 
Hamburgh boast of its public buildings, either 
ecclesiastical or civil. The number of churches 
has been reduced of late years: the ancient 
cathedral was pulled down almost as soon as it| 
was ceded to Hamburgh, and since the peace 
four smaller churches have been demolished, 
There are now five principal and six smaller! 
churches or chapels: the former, having been| 
shamefully profaned by the French, who used 
them as stables for their horses, and committed | 
the most wanton mischief, have been much | 
beautified inside since 1814. The most worthy | 
of notice is the great church of St. oo | 
which was saved from French desecration. 

was begun in 1751, and completed in i763, 
except “the spire, which was not erected till 
1778. This church, built by Sonnin, is the| 
pride of Hamburgh ; it is capable of accom-| 
modating two thousand persons: the height of 
the steeple is said to be four hundred and fifty- 
six feet. These churches are all Lutheran, 
The Roman Catholics had formerly no places 
of worship, except the chapels of the ambas- 
sadors of that religion; but the French seized 
for their use the small church of St. Michael, 
which has since been granted them by the city. | 

Of the public edifices, the most distinguished 
for their style of architecture are the new bank, 
the new observatory, and the new theatre, 
built after a design of the celebrated Schinkel 
of Berlin. But if the public edifices have so 
little torecommend them, Hamburgh may well 
be proud of the number and variety of its 
charitable institutions, the bare enumeration 
of which would exceed our limits, but of which 
it may be aflirmed that they are on the most 
liberal plan, and managed in the most exem- 
plary manner. There are only two learned 
institutions supported by the state—the Johan- 
neum, designed to qualify young men for the’ 
university, ‘and the gymnasium. Hamburgh 
has been the birth-place of many learned men 
and the chosen residence of many others. Its 
numerous literary institutions, its private col- 
lections of paintings, the general taste for music, 
the fondness for the study of foreign languages, 
prove that the whole attention of the inhabi- 
tants is not absorbed by thirst of gain. The 
principal public library, called the City Library, 
contains nearly 200,000 volumes, besides 3000 
volumes of MSS. 

The arm of the Elbe, next the town, is 
narrow, but the two harbours are capable of 
receiving a considerable number of ships. The 
old town is so intersected with canals as to} 
resemble a Dutch city: the canals are filled 
chiefly by the Elbe, but partly by the Alster, 
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and almost all the warehouses are close to 
them. The Alster forms on the north side of 
the town a fine basin, chiefly used for parties 
of pleasure. On the south side of this basin 
is the finest line of houses in the city, with a 
spacious walk planted with trees, and called 
the Jungfernsteig, or Ladies’ Walk. Since the 
peace, this favourite promenade has been con- 
tinued along the west side of the basin, so as 
to join the ramparts, the whole of which are 
beautifully laid as a public garden and prome- 
nade (the carriage-way is broad enough for 
three carriages), all round the city, affording a 
most agreeable place of recreation to the in- 
habitants. North of this Inner Alster is the 
Outer Alster, a very large basin, on the banks 
of which are numerous fine country-seats, 
which, however, are not equal to those pos- 
sessed by some of the wealthy merchants in 
the Danish territory, at Blankenese, on the 
banks of the Elbe, six miles west of Hamburgh. 


THE WILD RIDER. 
A LEGENDARY TALE, 
BY SAMUEL BAMFORD. 


PART FIRST. 


Now, unto fair Alkrington tidings there came, 

And the gallant young knight he soon heard 
of the same, 

That a gentle young damsel had passed that 
morn, 

And was gone up a hunting with hound and 
with horn. 

“And oh!” said Sir Ashton, “if that be the 

case, 

Methinks I would fain join the maid in the chase, 
And so, bid my groom-boy, withouten delay, 
Bring forth my white hunter,—I'll ride her to- 

day.” 


fm And soon his white hunter was led to the gate, 
| Where, neighing and pacing, she scarcely would 
wait ; 

She champ’d the steel bits, and she flung her 
head high, 

As if she would fain snuff the air of the sky, 

And wist not to breathe the low wind of the 
plain, 

Which spread, like a white cloud, her tail and 
her mane; 

“And oh!” thought the knight, as he view’d 
her with pride, 

“The gan:e shall be love when my Arab I ride.” 


The knight he rode south, over Blakeley’s high 
land, 


But tidings he heard not of maid or her band; 
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The knight he rode east, t’wards the uprising 


sun, 

But the broad heaths of Moston lay silent and 
dun ; 

And then he sped north, but she did not appear ; 

The cry of the hunter came not to his ear, 

Till o’er lonely Syddall awoke a far strain, 

And he rode till he join’d the fair maid and 
her train. 


And who was the maiden, that, plumed so gay, 

Went forth with the hounds and good hunters 
that day? 

And why did the damsel make slight of all heed, 

Or whither she went with her hound and her 
steed ? 

And why reck’d she little of all that gay band, 

But still cast her long-looking gaze o’er the land, 

And smil’d not, though often she turned and 
sigh’d, 

Till a snowy white courser afar she espied ? 


Sweet Mary, twin rose of the Assheton line, 

Is she we behold like a Dian divine; 

And often the knight and the damsel, of late, 

Had met at the hunting, through love or 
through fate ; 

And now she bade welcome, with maidenly 
pride, 

The knight wav’d his hand, and rode on by 
her side ; 

But ere the old woodlands of Bowlee were 
cross’d, 

Both knight and fair maid to the hunters were 
lost. 


For there, whilst the chase hurries on like the 
wind, 

The twain of young lovers have tarried behind, 

And leaving their steeds, the deep woodlands 
they pace, 

His arm round the maid, and his looks on her 
face ; 

He whispers sweet words from his heart’s in- 
most core, 

He would love her through life, and through 
death,—could he more? 

And fondly, in tears, she enplighteth her vow, 

‘*TIn life and in death, I’ll be faithful as thou.” 


Now, unto fair Alkrington tidings there came, 

And soon was the knight made aware of the 
same ; 

That Mary, his plighted, was held in deep thrall, 

Close bolted and barr’d, down at Middleton hall; 

And that her old father had sworn, by his life, 

His daughter should ne’er to Sir Ashton be wife ; 

And that one Sir Morden, a knight from south- 
land, 

Was come down to claim Lady Mary’s fair hand. 
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Oh! woe unto true-love! when kindred severe 
Would stifle affection, and chill its warm tear; 
And woe unto true-love! when trials come fast, 
And friendship is found but a shadow at last; 
And woe to the heart that is reft of its own, 
And bidden to languish in sorrow alone ; 

But woe beyond weeping is that when we prove, 
That one we love dearly hath ceased to love. 


Thus darksome the fate of the maid doth appear ; 

Her sire, though he lov’d her, was stern and 
austere, 

And friends who came round her, when bright 
was her day, 

Were silent, or doubtful, or kept quite away. 

But Hope, like an angel, bright visions sti!l drew, 

And pictured her knight ever constant and true, 

Till one came and told her he’d ta’en him a bride; 

Her young heart then wither’d, her tears were 

all dried. 


How sweet is the music of wedding-day bells, 

On sunny bright uplands, and down the green 
dells ; 

All gaily melodious it comes in the air, 

As if undying pleasure were caroliing there ; 

As if golden-wing’d seraphs had broken astray, 

And were playing on cymbals for bright holiday ; 

E’en such was the music one gay morning time, 

Which bells of Saint Leonard’s did merrily 
chime. 


And why rang Saint Leonard’s that merry-mad 
tune? 

And why was the church path with flowers 
bestrewn ? 

And who was that marble-pale beauty, that 
mov’d 

As if nothing she hop’d for, and nothing she 
lov’d? 

Who gave her white hand, but ‘twas clammy 
and cold? 

Who sighd when she look’d on her ring of 
bright gold? 

Oh Mary! lost Mary! where now is thy vow? 

‘*In life and in death, 1’ll be faithful as thou.” 

[To be continued.) 


Memoirs of the Life, Character, and Ministry 
of William Dawson. By James Everett. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1842. 


The Martyr of Erromango. By John Camp- 
bell, D. D. 2nd Edition. London: John 
Snow. 1842. 


The last forty pages of Mr. Dawson’s life 
are devoted to an analysis of his character 


and rank, as compared with his contempo. 
raries, After a graphic sketch of his pulpit 
oratory, in which his defects are candidly and 
impartially stated, the following illustration 
is given of his delivery, and of the ordinary 
effect of his preaching and speaking on his 
hearers :— 


But though he failed in real effectiveness occasionally 
in reading, he amply made up for it in his sermon. Hi 
voice Was not ¢ ear, nor yet sweet and musical, and rarely 
varied beyond three or four notes ; but amazingly effectiy 
in its higher and bolder tones _ In its middle tone, then 
was occasionally the apparent effect of a slight hoarseneg, 
after hard labour and ou‘door exposure, accompanied 
with something like roughness, but not unpleasantly so; 
pagan rather a want of. sharpness, than otherwise 

ts ordinary tone cou!d be given out with great fulness, 
then, screwed up to a height till it became shrill,—nan 
rowing the mouth, and pouring it out from a smaller 
aperture,—still rising till the key differed, and there way 
a pause for want of breath,—the last note quitting the 
ear. lik» the last shrill blast of a bugle horn among the 
mountains,—which was as much felt in the sensation 
produced, as the other is heard in its echoes. He would 
next,—according to the subject, wove the tender feelings 
or rouse the stronger passions,—sometimes roaring it out, 
like the lion in the forest, while his eyes seemed to flash 
fire upon all that looked upon them. ,At a moment, when 
perception was clear, but recoilection was faulty as to 
expression, in not bringing up words for the occasion, he 
became rapid, - stuttered —and would have run on three 
or four times with “there, there, there,” &c ,—but seemed 
to.feel no pain on that account ; or if any were felt, it 
instantly died on the sentiment being delivered, pleased 
with its anticipated beneficial effect upon the audience, 
On some of these occasions, he exhibited some of the 
finest and most subiime strains of natural oratory. One 
of his sermons, on “ the fields are already white unto the 
harvest,” which he preached at Hull, on a Missionary 
Anniversary, in 1818, which the writer heard, was in the 
highest style of sacred action; especially when, like an 
ancient priest under the law, he waved his hand over his 
head, as if filled with stalks of precious grain, and with 
a heart teeming with the finest emotions,—his prophetic 
eye, meanwhile, darting forth its rays to the grand mille 
nium, when God shall have gathered iuto his chureb 
all nations,—and the reapers shall be seen returning, 
and heard shouting,—* Harvest home! harvest home! 
harvest home!” The voice and manner being adapted 
to’the occasion, and for which they were adigienbae fitted, 
nothing but the “ joy of harvest’’ was felt by an electrified 
auditory. 

A notice of the partial defects and the sur-| 
passing strength and perspicuity of Mr. Daw-| 
son’s style follows. His biographer, himself} 


poet of no mean rank, observes :— 


‘‘Independent, however, of his own style, and also of 
the style of those men, he united in himself the allegory) 
and tenderness of two of the most famons of the Icalian} 
poets; and he would have excelled in language,—in its) 
strength, if not in its ease, if polite literature, instead d 


the world's | , had engaged his time and attention 
‘He sought, in his own words, ‘to impress truth upon the 
heart in living characters of light.’” 


The following contemporary and coincident 
testimonies are interesting, both as to the 
writers and the subject. 


“The Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham,—himself an ex 
cellent model, as well as an admirable judge of ministerial 
character and qualification, whose opinion has already beet 
adverted to observes in the same letter to the biographer,— 
“ With t to the opinion which I am alleged to have 
expressed of Mr. Dawson, I cannot take upon myself either 


| 
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to confirm, or deny the report. If you had it from Mr —— 
himself, I have no doubt of its correctness: for if I did not 
say it, I thought it. Mr. Dawson was in every respect a 
man sui generis, and must not be tried as a public speaker 
by the rules which are applied to other men.” Mr. James 
then, in allusion to what the classical reaaer will find in one 
of the most admired Italian poets—oue of those thoughts 
which could only proceed from a great mind, and only occur 
once to the same mind,— 


“ Natura lo fece, e poi ruppe la stampa ;” 


“ Nature formed him, and then broke up the mould ;”* further 
observes,—“ The mould in which his mind and manner were 
cast, was exclusively his own, and was broken up when his 
character was formed No one should—noue I believe did, 
for none could imitate him. I never heard him preach but 
once, nor did I ever hear more than one speech from him; 
but both the sermon and the oration displayed a force of 
genius, and command of striking illustration, such as I had 
scarcely ever heard. The taste of some of his most splen- 
did corruscations of mental brilliance might be questioned, 
but their power over a certain class of minds were irresisti- 
ble.” Ina conversation which the biographer had, about 
the same time, with the author of ‘“ The World before the 
Flood,” the latter remarked, when speaking of Mr. Dawson, 
that he often employed beautiful figures,—not figures for 
the occasion, introduced for the sake of embellishment, as 
in a poem, but woven into the very texture of his language, 
and forming a part of it. He admitted that he occasionally 
bordered on the absurd, when he gave scope to his fancy, 
but that he sometimes rose into sublimity, and into the 
highest style of natural eloquence; added to which,—and it 
was here that he admired him most, there was often un- 
common power of thought, and unusual pathos; though he 
always preferred him in the pulpit to the platform. 
a 

After a series of admirably drawn compari- 
sons between Mr. Dawson and Bridane, the 
celebrated French Missionary, whose homely 
eloquence attracted the most brilliant circles of 
Paris in 1751, in cignity, tenderness, authority, 
and self-possession,—Shakspere, in his power 
of conceiving characters, and then throwing 
himself into them, so as to bring out a discourse 
suited to their supposed circumstances—and 
Pope, in his extraordinary power of managing 
argument in sentences, and compressing his 
thoughts into clauses of the most energetic 
brevity — Mr. Everett conceives, on well 
grounded premises that 
such aman, when we connect with his native energy, the 
overwhelming power that attended his ministry, would 
have been a fine companion in open field with Luther; nor 
is it at all derogatory to either the birth or native character 


of Luther ;—his learning of course unmixed with the com- 


arr to have another noble creation of God placed by 
is side. 


An admirable vindication by a modern writer 
of the character of Luther, from the common 
charge of violence and ruggedness succeeds, 
and the subjoined graphic summary terminates 
the volume— 


The similarity between the two men,—the son of the 
Isleben, or Saxon Miner, and the son of the Yorkshire 
Colliery Agent, is not, as already intimated, so much to be 
seen in the detail—in the filling up—as in the broad mass, 
—the masculine character sustained in the separate spheres 

;= which they moved. The one had the range of Germany, 
—the other, England, Ireland, and Wales; the one had to 
do with princes and ecclesiastical dignitaries,—the other 
} ith the humbler orders of society ; the one had to uproot 
} error in the church,—the other to grapple with vice, in its 


various forms, in the world; the times of the one were of 
the most sombre character, those of the other, of religious 
light; the one had few aids,—and public favour was on the 
side of the other: but like Luther, from the colloqnial cog- 
nomen of “Bruty” in his own neighbourhood, and the 
“ YoRKSHIRE Farmer” abroad, an air of rusticity was 
thrown around his character which did not belong to it; and 
from the mistaken notion of others, who never entered 
within the walls of a Wesleyan chapel, and who received 
their impressions from the statements of either the ignorant, 
the irreligious, or from the burlesqned accounts of the 
profane, he dwindled down into the character of a plain well- 
Meaning man.—with something of fancy,—with less of 
judgment,—whose popularity arose from his eccentricities — 
the thunder of whose power was merely in the strength of 
his voice,—and whose religion was enthusiastic rant. But 
combined with vast power, he possessed, beyond all question, 
the greatest degree of originality of any of his contempo. 
raries in the ministry. His genius, too, was of « high order 
—the highest in the body ; but it was by his power and his 
originality that he was principally distinguished. In 
Luther's day, ana in Luther's circumstances, he would 
have been found, vested with a Luther's prowess, and armed 
with the quailing power comprised in some of the best and 
most condensed of Luther's replies. Who, but a man of 
more than ordinary mental capacity, could have given birth 
to the conception, or would have been ready with the reply 
which Mr. Dawson gave to the question respecting the sub- 
lime and benevolent object of Christian Missions? “ Their 
object,” he returned, “is no other than that of blocking up 
the ‘ broad way'—of covering it over with verdure—and of 
preventing the keen eye of an archangel from seeing so 
much as the print of a human foot upon it.” This was re- 
formation on a much more magnificent scale, an object 
much more sublime, than Luther ever contemplated, whose 
object was not so much the conversion of the world, as the 
purification of the church. 

But in that which has been stated, we can scarcely fail 
to perceive, in the late Mr. William Dawson, the Man, the 
Curistian, and the Minister; the Man, who was an 
honour to human nature,—the Christian who was an orna- 
ment to the Church,— and the Minister, who, in Methodism, 
whether ancient or modern, stood more apart from his breth- 
ren than almost any other preacher for the peculiarity of 
his genius. and the bold, original, and successful character 
of ns miuistry—approaching the nearest of any man to the 
definition given by the poor countryman of the celcbrated 
George Whittield as a preacher, who, in reply to the inter- 
rogatory of his master on the subject, returned,—“ Preach, 
Sir! He preached like a lion ;" a metaphor full of life, full 
of fire, full of power, full of majesty. But if Mr. Dawson 
preached like a lion, he lived like a lamb; and has in this 
furnished posterity with another example of a “ perfect man” 
—as far as perfection can be attached to the human charac- 
ter, in connexion with its own peculiarities—“the Lion 
coming out of the Lamb, and the Lamb coming out of the 
Lion"—bold, yet harmless, innocent, inoffensive ;—nay, 
more, a blessing to his species ;—thus terminating one of 
the most brilliant and extraordinary careers in the history 


of the lay ministry of Methodism, at the close of its first 
triumphant Centenary. 


It is unnecessary to add that the work 
before us is worthy of the author of “ The 
Village Blacksmith,” “The Wallserd Miner,” 
and “*The Polemic Divine,” combining as it 
does the graceful simplicity and purity which 
equally distinguish his prose and poetry, with 
a new and loftier exercise of his singular and 
felicitous power of analysing and exhibiting 
the wondrous developments of mighty mind; 
and it affords us the highest pleasure to learn 
that the work was hardly announced, much 
less reviewed, before the first edition was ex- 
hausted. 
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MAY FLOWERS. 
BY BENJAMIN STOTT. 


I love the modest May flowers, 
That adorn the hills and dales— 
That bloom in sunny summer bowers, 
And in quiet rural vales— 
That gem the earth in many a place, 
With lilac tint and lovely grace. 


I love them, for they bring to me, 
Remembrance of those happy days 
When childhood, fraught with mirth and glee, 
In many a verdant meadow plays, 
And rambles through the woodland dell, 
To pluck the flowers it loves so well. 


When gentle rains which fall in spring 
Have clothed the fertile earth in green— 
When first the lark essays to sing, 
The modest May flowers then are seen— 
They please the mind and glad the eye, 
And tell that summer days draw nigh. 
The jessamine and sweet red rose, 
The lily and the daffodils, 
The daisy, and each flower that grows, 
Upon the brink of murmuring rills— 
Vivlets of every shade and hue, 
I love them all with fervour true. 


The garden beds are full of sweets, 

Of dahliah’s fair and undefiled ; 

But more I love the green retreats, 

Where grow the modest May flowers wild, 
Spontaneous springing from the sod, 
Cultured alone by nature’s God. 

Sweet recollection fondly flings, 
A charm of love around the heart, 
And sights of old familiar things, 

Do never from the mind depart— 

We see through time and bygone years, 
All that affection’s spell endears. 


What pure delight dear memory gives, 
Associations full of joy ; 
Old age again with rapture lives, 
In soul a laughing happy boy, 
Twining with glee the garland gay, 
Of field-flowers in the month of May. 


The warlike Agesilaus was, within the walls 
of his own house, one of the most tender and 
playful of men. He used to join with his 
children in all their innocent gambols, and was 
once discovered by a friend, showing them how 
to ride upon a hobby-horse. When his friend 
| expressed some surprise at beholding the great 

Agesilaus so employed, ‘ Wait,” said the hero, 
‘till you are yourself a father, and if you then 
blame me, I give you liberty to proclaim this 
act of mine to all the world.” 


ConversaTIon.—I would establish but one 
great general rule in conversation, which is 
this, that men should not talk to please them- 
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selves, but those that hear them. This would! 
make them consider whether what they speak! 


be worth hearing; whether there be either wit 


or sense in what they are about to say; and) 


whether it be adapted to the time when, the 
place where, and the person to whom, it is 
spoken.—Steele. 


The day after Dr. Price published his 
pamphlet on the National Debt, &c., the late 
Duke of Cumberland, walking in West. 
minster Hall, in company with Counsellor 
Dunning, met the doctor, and thinking it ne. 
cessary to pay a compliment, told him, that he 
had read his book with so much delight, and 
sate up so late to finish it, that it had almost 
blinded him. ‘ Rather singular,” said Dunning, 
“that it should have such an effect on your 
Royal Highness, for it has opened the eyes of 
every body else.” 


Benerits.—He that loves his neighbour as 
himself, is at the extent of the commandment: 
he that does more, breaks it. I would so serve 
others, as I might not injure myself; but so 
myself, as I might be helpful to others. 


An Hibernian schoolmaster, settled in a 
village near London, who advertised that he 
intended to keep a Sunday-school twice a week, 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, reminds us of the 
mock mayor of a place in the west, who de-| 
clared on his election that he was resolved to, 


hold his Quarter Sessions monthly. 


Hope is a flatterer, but the most upright of | 
all parasites, for she frequents the poor man’s! 
hut, as well as the palace of his superior. 


Charles the Great was so fond a father, that, 
he never dined nor supped without his children 
at table; he went no where, but he took them’ 
along with him; and when he was asked why) 
he did not marry his daughters, and send his 
sons abroad to see the world, his reply was, 
** that he was sure he could not be able to bear! 
their absence.” 

Procress in KNowLepGe.—He that would, 
make a real progress in knowledge must dedi-) 
cate his age as well as his youth, the later} 
growth as well as the first fruits, at the altar! 
of truth.— Berkeley. | 
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